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STANZAS. Of girdling mountains intercepts the sight the village to hercottage home. They wére re 


Written in the churchyard of Richmond (Yorkshire, Eng.) 
By Herpert Know ks. 

It‘is good for us to be here; if thou will let us make here three 
tabernacles, ore for thee, one for Moses, and one for Elias. 
St. Mathew, 

Methinks it is good to be here:— 
If thou will, let us build—but for whom? 

Nor Elias nor Mosesappear; | 
But the shadows of eve that encompass with gloom 
The abode of the dead, and the place of the tomb. 


Shall we build to ambition? Ahno! 
Affrighted, he shrinketh away,— 

For, see they would pin him below 
In a dark narrow cave, and begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles, a peer and a prey. 


To Beauty! Ahno! She forgets 
The charms, which she weilded before; 
Nor knows the foul worm, that he frets, 
The skin that but yesterday fools could adore 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint that it wore. 


Shall we build tothe purple of pride, 
The trappings which dizen the proud? 
Alas! they are all laid aside: — 
And here’s neither dress nor adornment allowed 


Save the long winding sheet, and the fringe of the 
shroud. 


To riches! _ Alas, tis in vain; 
Who hid in their turns have been hid; 
The treasures are squandered again, 


And here in the Grave are all metals forbid 
Save the tinsel that shines on the dark coffin lid. 


To the pleasures which Mirth can afford, 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer? 

Ah! there is a plentiful board! — 

_ But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 


Shall we build to Affection and Love? 
Ah no! they have withered and died, 

Or fled with the spirrt above. — 
Friends, brothers and sisters are laid side by side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 


Unto Sorrow? the dead cannot grieve; 
Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 

Which compassion itself could relieve: 
Ah sweetly thy slumber, nor love, hope nor fear, 
Peace! peace! is the watch-word the only one here. 


Unto Death, to whom monarch’s must bow? 
Ah, no! for his empire is known, 

And here there are trophies enow! 
Beneath the cold head, and around the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a’sceptre that none can disown. 


The first tabernacle to Hope we will build 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise: — 
The second to Faith, which ensures it fulfilled.— 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice 
Who ee us them both, when the rose to the 
.Shies. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the Keepsake. 
THE SISTERS OF ALBANO. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF FRANKINSTEIN. 
And near Albano’s scarce divided waves 
Shine froma sister's valley; and afar. 
The Tiber wihds, and the broad ocean laves 
The Latian coast where sprang the Epic war, 
Arinsand the man,”’ whose re-ascen ding star 
Rose o’er an empire; but beneath thy right 
Tally reposed from Rome; and where yon bar, 


The Sabine farm was till’d, the weary bard's delight. 

It wasto see this beautiful lake that I made my 
last excursion before quitting Rome. The spring 
had nearly grown into summer, the trees were all 
in full but fresh green foliage, the vine-dresser was 


‘singing, perched among them, training his vines; 


the cicala had not yet begun her song, the heats 
therefore had not commenced; but at evening the 
fire-flies gleamed among the hills, and the cooing 


-aziola assured us of what in that country needs no 


assurance, fine weather for the morrow. We set 
out early in the morning to avoid the peats, break- 
fasted at Albano, and tillten o’clock passed our time 
in visiting the Mosaic, the villa of Cicero, and other 
curiosities of the place. We reposed during the 
middle of the day in a tent elevated for us at the hill 
top, whence we looked on the hill-embosomed lake, 
and the distant eminence crowned by a town with 
itschurch. Other villages and cottages were scat- 
tered among the folding of mountains, and beyond 
we saw the deep blue sea of the southern poets; 
which received the swift but immortal Tiber, rocking 
it to repose among its devouring waves. The Coli- 
seum falls and the Pantheon decays—the very hills 
of Rome are perishing, but the Tiber lives forever, 
flows furever—and forever feeds the land encircling 
Mediterranean with fresh waters. 

Our summer and pleasure seeking party consisted 
of many; to me the most interesting person was the 
Courtess Atanasia D , Who was as beautiful as 
an imagination of Raphael, and as good as the ideal 
ofa poet. Two of her children accompanied her, 
with animated looks and gentle manners; quiet yet 
enjoying. I sat near her watching the changing 
shadows of the landscape before us. As the sun 
descended, it poured a tide of ight into the valley of 
the lake; deluging the deep bank formed by the 
mountain with liquid gold. The domes and turrets 
of the far town flashed and gleamed, the trees were 
dying with splendour; two or three slight clouds, 
which had drunk the radiance till it became their 
essence, floated golden islets in the Justrous empyre- 
an. The waters, reflecting the brilliancy of the sky 
and the fire tinted banks, beamed a second heaven, 
a second irradiated carthat our feet. The Medi- 
terranean gazing on the sun—as the eyes of a mor- 
tal bride fail and are dimmed when reflecting her 
lover’s glance—was lost, mixed in his light, till it 
had become one with him.—Long (our souls, like 
the sea, the hills, and lake, drinking in the supreme 


| loveliness) we gazed, till the two full cup overflow- 


ed,and we turned away withasigh. At our feet 
there wasa knoll of ground; that formed the fore- 
cround of our picture; two trees lay basking against 
the sky, glittering with the golden light, which like 
dew seemed to hang amid ‘their branches—a rock 
closed the prospect on the other side, twined round 
by creepers, and redolent with blooming. myrtle—a 
brook crossed by huge stones gushed through the 
turf, and onthe fragments of rock that lay about, 
sat two or three persons, peasants, who attracted 
our attention. One was a hunter, as his gun, lying 
ona bank not far off, demonstrated, yet he wasa til- 
ler of the soil; his rough straw hat, and his pictu- 
resque but coarse dress, belonged to that class.— 
The other was some contadina, in the costume of 


ing the stores of a pedlar, who with doffed hat stood 
near: some of these consisted of pictures and prints, 
views of the country, and portraits of the Madonna. 
Our peasants regarded these with pleased attcntion. 

**One might easily make out a story for that pair,” 
I said: * his gun is a help to the imagination, and we 
may fancy him a bandit with his contadina love, the 
terror of all the neighborhood, except of her, the 
most defenceless being in it. : 

You speak lightly of a combination.” said 
the lovely countess at my side, “ as if it must not in 
in its nature be the cause of dreadful tragedies.— 
The mingling of love with crime ts a dread conjune- 
tion, and lawless pursui's are never followed without 
bringing on the criminal, and all allied to him, inef- 
fable misery. I speak with emotion, for your ob- 
servation reminds me of an unfortunate girl, now 
one of the sisters of Charity in the convent of San- 
ta Chiara at Rome, whose unhappy passion for a 
man, such as you mention, spread destruction and 
sorrow widely around her.” 

IT entreated my lovely friend to relate the history 
of the nun: for a Jong time the resisted my entrea- 
ties, as not willing to depress the spi € of a party of 
pleasure by a tale of sorrow. But I urged her, and 
she yielded, Her sweet Italian phraseology now 
tings in my ears, and her beautiful countenance is 
before me. As she spoke, the sun set, and the 
moon bent her silver horn in the ebbing tide of glory 
he had left. The lake changed from purple to sil- 
ver, and the trees before so splendid, now in dark 
masses, just reflected from their tops the mild moon- 
light. ‘The fire-flies flashed among the rocks; the 
bats circled round us: meanwhile thus commenced 
the Countess Atanasia: 


“The nun of whom I speak hada sister older than 
herself; I can remember them when as children they 
brought fruit to my father’s villa. Maria and Anina 
were constantly together. With their large straw 
hats to shield them from the scorching sun, they 
were at work in their father’s podere all day, and 
in the evening, when Maria, who was the elder by 
four years, went to the fountain for water, Anipa 
ran at her side. Their cot—the folding of the hill 
conceals it—is at the lake side opposite; and about 
a quarter ofa mile up the hill is the rustic fountain 
of which I speak. Maria was serious, gentle and 
considerate, Anina was a laughing, merry little crea- 
ture with the face of a cherub. When Maria was 
fifteen, their mother fell ill, and was nursed at the 
convent of Santa Chiariat Rome, Maria attended 
her, never leaving her bedside day or night. The 
nuns thought her an angel, she deemed them saints: 
her mother died, and they persuaded her to make 
one of them; her father could noc but acquiesce in 
her holy intention, and she became one of the Sisters. 
of Charity, the nun-nurses of Santa Chiari. Once 
or twice a year she visited her home, gave sage and 
kind advice to Anina, and somttimes wept to part 
f:om her; but her piety and her active employments 
for the sick reconciled her to her fate. Anina was 
more sorry to lose her sister’s society. The other 

irls of the village did not please her; she was @ 
good child, and worked hard for her father, and het 
sweetest recompense was the report he made of her 
to Maria, and the fond praises and caresses the lat- 


her country, returning, her basket on her arm, from \ ter bestowed on her when they met. 
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~-ghe could die, but not cease tolove. ‘he dislike of 


pont 


_ cent girl to its obvious cause. 


father had been a robber before him, and he had 


called guilty, for no dread crime stained him; never- 


their very haunts. At this period, also, the police 


- measures to be taken against those who occupied 


would not, if he could, desert his friends in the hour 
_ of danger. 


‘they guarded with the utmost vigilance, forbidding 


~ these nills, and it was supposed that they would make 


‘made her look at them, and her beauty was too 
- great not too attract: their observations and address 


’ others to be profrnation. “She spoke to her father of 
the impertinence of these men, and he answered by 
- rejoicing at their arrival, and the destruction of the 


It was not untilshe was fifteen that Anina showed 
any diminution of affection for her sister. Yet I 
cannot call it diminution, for she loved her perhaps 
more than ever, though her holy calling and sage 
lectures prevented her from reposing confidence, 
and made her tremble lest the nun, devoted to hea- 
ven and good we...s, should read in her eyes, and 
disapprove of the earthly passion that occupied her. 
Perhaps a part of her reluctance arose from the re- 
ports that were current against her lover’s character, 
ana certainly from the disapprobation and even ha- 
tred of him that her father frequently expressed.— 
Ill-fated Anina! know not if inthe north your pea- 
sants love as ours; but the passion of Anina was en- 
twined with the roots of her being, it was herself; 


her father for Domenico made their intercourse 
clandestine. He was always at the fountain to fill 
her pitcher, and lift it on her head. He attended 
the same mass; and when her father went to Albano. 
Veletri, or Rome, he seemed to learn by instinct the 
exact moment of his departure, and joined her in the 
podere, labouring with her and for her, till the old 
man was seen descending the mountain path on his 
return. He said he worked for a contadino near Ne- 
mi. Anina sometimes wondered that he could spare 
so much time for her; but his excuses were plausible, 
and the result too delightful not to blind the inno- 


Poor Domenico! the reports spread against him 
were too well founded; his sole excuse was that his 


spent his early years among theselawless men. He 
had better things in his nature, and yearned for the 
peace of the guiltless. Yet he could not hardly be 


theless he was an outlaw and a bandit, and now that 
he loved Anina these names were the stings of an ad- 
der to pierce his soul. He would have fled from his 
comrades to a far country, but Anina dwelt amid 


established by the French government, which then 
ssessed Rome, made these bands more alive to the 
eonduct of their members, and rumours of active 


the hills near Albano, Nemi, and Velletri, caused 
them to draw together in tighter bonds. - Domenico 


On a festa at this tinte—it was towards the end 
of October---Anina strolled with her father amon 
the villagers, who all over Italy make holiday, b 
congregating and walking in one place. Their talk 
was entirely of the laddri andthe French, and many 
terrible stories ‘were related of the extirpation of 
banditti in the kingdom of Naples, and the mode b 
which the French succeeded in their undertaking was 
minutely described. Thetroops scoured the country, 
visiting one haunt of the robbersafter the other, and 
dislodging them, tracked them, as in those countries 
they hunt the wild beasts ot the forest, till drawing 
the circle narrower, they enclosed them in one spot. 
They then drew a cordon round the place, which 


any to enter it with provisions, on pain of instant 
death. And as this menace was rigorously execu- 
ted, in a short time the designed bandits were star- 
vedinto asurrender. The French troops were now 
daily expected, for they had been seen at Velletri 
and Nemi; at the same time it was affirmed that se- 
veral outlaws had taken up their abode at Rocca Gi- 
ovane, a deserted village on the summit of one of 


that place the scene of their final retreat. 

The next day, as Anina worked in the podere, a 
party of French horse passed by along the road that 
separated her garden from the lake. Curiosity 


soon drove her away—for a woman in love consecra- 
tes herself to her lover, and deems the admiration of 


‘Jawless bands that would ensue. When, in the 


glicent, but that change of air was necessary for her 
y|jrecovery, and that she had obtained leave to spend a 


Y||thing to her sister, and during her long visit she 


timidly around; and hoped that Domenico would be 
at his accustomed post, for the arrival of the French 
destroyed her feeling of security. She went rather 
later than usual, anda cloudy evening made it seem 
already dark; the wind roared among the trees, ben- 
ding either and thither even the stately cypresses; 
the waters of the lake were agitated into high waves, 
and dark masses of thunder-clouds lowered over the 
hill-tops, giving a lurid tinge to the landscape. Ani- 
na passed quickly up the mountain path; when she 
came in sight of the fountain, which was rudely hewn 
in the living rock, she saw Domenico leaning against 
a projection of the hill, his hat drawn over his eyes, 
his tabaro fallen from his shoulders, his arms folded 
in an attitude of dejection. He started when he saw 


nected; yet he never gazed on her with such ardent 
love, nor solicted her to delay her departure with 
such impassioued tenderness. 

“How glad Jam to find you here!” she said: ‘I 
was fearful of meeting one of the French soldiers: I 
dread them even more than the banditti.” 

Domenico cast a look of eager inquiry on her, and 
then turned away, saying, ‘‘Sorry am i that I shall 
not be here to protect you. Lam obliged to go to 
Rome for a week or two. You will be faithful, 
Anina, nay you will love me, though I never see you 
more?” 

The interview, under these circumstances, was 
longer than usual: he led her down the path till they 
nearly camé in sight of her cottage; still they lin- 
gered: a low whistle was heard among the myrtle 
underwood at the lake side; he started; it was repea- 
ted, and he answered it bya similar note: Anina, 
terrified, was about to ask what this‘:meant, when, 
forthe first time, he pressed her to his heart, kissed 
her roseate lips, and, with a muttered “Carissima 
addio,” left her, springing down the bank; and as she 
gazed in wonder, she thought she saw a boat cross a 
line of light made by the opening of a cloud. She 
stood long absorbed in reverie, wondering and re- 
membering with thrilling pleasure the quick embrace 
and impassioned farewell of her lover. She delayed 
so long that her father came to seek her. 

Each evening after this, Anina visited the foun-| 
tain at the Ave Maria; 2e was not there; each day 
seemed an age: and incomprehensible fears occupied 
her heart. About a fort-night after, letters arrived 
from Maria. They came tesay that she had been 
ill of the malaria fever, that she was now Convales- 


month at home at Albano. She asked her father to 
come the next day to fetch her. There were pleas- 
ant tidings for Anina, she resolved to disclose every 


doubted not but that she would contrive her happi- 
ness. Old Andrea departed the following morning, 
andthe whole day was spent by the sweet girl in 
dreams of future bliss. In the evening Maria arri- 
ved, weak and wan, with all the marks of that dread 
illness about her: yet, as she assured her sister, fee- 
ling quite well. 
As they set at their frugal supper, several villia- 
gers came in to enquire for Maria; but all their talk 
was of the French soldiers and the robbers, of 
whom a band of at Jeast twenty was collected in 
Rocca Giovane, strictly watched by the military. 
«‘We may be grateful to the French,” said Andrea, 
“for this good deed: the country will be rid of these’ 
ruffians.” 
“True, friend,” said another. “but it is horrible to 
think what these men suffer: they have, it appears, 
exhausted all the food they brought with them to the 
village, and are literally starving. They have not 
an ounce of maccaroni among them; anda poor fellow, 
who was taken andexecuted yesterday, was a mere 
anatomy; you could tell every bonein his skin.” —, 
‘There was a sad story the other day,” said anoth-’ 
er, ‘of an old man from Nemi, whose son, they say, 
is among them at Rocca Giovane: he was found! 
within the lines with some baccald under his pastrano, 
and shot on the spot.” ae 
‘Tere is nota more desperate gang”’ observed the, 
first speaker, “‘in the states and the regno put togeth- 


évening, Anina went to the fountain, she looked 


her; his voice and phrases were brpken and uncon-|) 


terms: to secure these, their plan is to way-lay pas- 
sengers and make prisoners, whom they keep as 
hostages for mild treatment from the government.— 
But the French are merciless; they are better plea- 
sed that the bandits wreak their vengeance on those 
poor creatures than spare one of their lives.” 

“They have captured two persons already,” said 
another; “and there is old Betta Tossi half frantic, 
for she is sure her son is taken: he has not been at 
home these ten days.” 

“I shoald rather guess,” said an old man, “that he 
went there with good will: the young scape-graca 
kept company with Domenico Baldi of Nemi.” 

‘‘No worse company could he have kept inthe 
whole country,” said Andrea: “Domenico is the bad 
son of a bad race. Is hein the village with the rest?” 

‘My own eyes assured me of that,” replied the 
other. ‘“WhenI was up the hill with eggs and fowls 
10 the piquette there, I saw the branches of an ilex 
move; the poor fellow was weak, perhaps, and could 
not keep his hold; presently he dropt to the ground; 
every musket was levelled at him, but he started up 
and was away like a hare among the rocks. Once 
he turned, and then I saw Domenico as plainly, 
though thinner, poor Jad, by much than he was, as 
plainly as 1 now see——Santa Virgine! what is the 
matter with Nina?” 

She had fainted; the company broke up, and she 
was left to her sister’s care. When the poor child 
came to herself she was fully aware of her situation, 
and said nothing, except expressing a wish to retire 
to rest. Maria was inhigh spirits at the prospect of 
her long holiday at home, buat the illness of her sis- 
ter made her refrain from talking that night, and 
blessing her, as she said good night, she soon slept. 
Domenico starving! Doemenico trying to escape and 
dying through hunger, was the vision of horror that 
wholly possessed poor Anina. At another time, the 
discovery that her lover was a robber might have in- 
flicted pangs as keen as those which she now felt; 
but this, at present, made a faint impression, obscur- 
ed by worse wretchedness. Maria wasina deep 
and tranquil sleep. Anina rose, dressed herself si- 
lently, and crept down stairs. She stored her mar- 
ket basket with what food there was in the house, 
and, unlatching the cottage door, issued forth, resol- 
ved to reach Rocca Giovane, and to administer to 
her lover’s dreadful wants. The night was dark, but 
this was favourable, forshe knew every path and 
turn of the hills; every bush and knoll of ground be- 
tween her and the deserted village which occupies 
the summit of that hill: you may see the dark outline 
of some of its houses about two hours walk from her 
cottage. The night was dark, but still; the libeccio 
brought the clouds below the mountain tops, and 
veiled the horizon in mist; not a leaf stirred; her 
footsteps sounded loud in her ears, but resolution 
overcame fear. She had entered yon ilex grove, her 
spirits rose with her success, when suddenly she was 
challenged by a sentinel; no time for escape; fear 
chilled her blood; her basket dropped from her arm; 
its contents rolled out on the ground; the soldier fi- 
red his gun and brought several] others round him; 
she was made prisoner. ' 
(Conclusion next week.) 


THE SELECTOR. 


TURKISH INSURRECTION, 
By the author of Salathiel. 


“The tapestry at the farther end of the chamber 
was flung back, and hasty steps followed. One of 
the strangers was a tall, wild looking figure, sump- 
tuously Tobed, and scymitar in hand. The lamp- 
bearer was a worn-out being, who tottered rather 
than walked after the long strides of the other, whose 
first words disclosed the rank of both. “What 
would the rebels have? Dogs of Hell! Where are 
the Pachas? traitors and slaves, al] of them. I am 
deserted by every body. The troops fly from me.— 
The Janizaries call for my head! WVizier, they are 


\|coming--I hear them forcing the gates, but they 


shall not take me alive; they charge me with having 
lived likea tiger; but I shall die like a sultan.” The 


er. ‘ They have sworv never to yield but upon good 


Vizier crept to the footstool of the royal savage, and 
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continued prostrate, waiting for the furious passion 
to subside. “Slave! the time for this baseness is 
past,” said the loathing sovereign, as he looked upon 
the human reptile beneath his hell. ‘Stand up, and 
if you have counsel, give it now. Our heads will 
come to the ground together.” ‘The Vizier was si- 
lent. The Sultan buried his face in his hands, ex- 
hausted by passion. But the tide flowed again, and 
spurning the wretch from his footstool, he howled 
aloud—** Was there among my thousands no dagger 
to reach the heart of the rebel?” ‘It was tried,” 
muttered the Vizier, ‘but Bairacter slew the slayers.’ 
‘Was there not money enough to buy him, or did 
you keep it all to yourself, and your fellow traitors?” 
roared the Sultan. ‘He was offered purses enough 
to have purchased all the Pachas beside; but the bribe 
was refused,” muttered the crouching slave. A 
deeper thunder of Artillery rolled. The Sultan 
sprang on his feet with the yell of a wild beast struck 
by ajavelin. He grasped at the Vizier’s throat, and 
accused him of betraying him. The old man, strug- 
gling at his last gasp, pronounced the words, ‘Selim 
lives!” ‘He lives!” exclaimed the Sultan, ‘though 
1 had commanded his death! Aye, there is the root 
of the rebellion; those dogs of Zatania have come 
to replace him on the throne. But on that throne 
he shall never sit alive. They shall find him a Sul- 
tan, if they will; but they shall have no purses from 
him; nojtroops, no pachalics. Bring him from his den!” 

The Vizier clapped his hands, a door opened, and 
five or six mutes came in, leading the unfortunate 
Selim in chains. Long confinement had withered 
the countenance of a man ounce remarkable for per- 
sunal dignity. He was worn to a skeleton, and the 
voice was hollow and sepulchral in which he boldly 
asked, “for what purpose of new guilt he was brought 
before the usurper of his throne.” While the group 
of death were gazing on each other, a tremendous 
shout was heard, in whieh the name of Selim and 
Bairacter were mingled, and a heavy discharge of 
musketry dashed the casements into atoms.” 

‘They are here,” cried the shrinking Vizier, and 
turned to escape: but the Sultan grasped him with a 
giant’s gripe; then fixing his eyes on Selim, while he 
heldthe Vizier writhing likea worm, ‘Selim, you 
hear what the reptile says. He tells the truth.— 
Bairacter comes with forty thousand men to place 
youon the throne. The rebel shall see you there 
but not alive.” He gave a signal to the mutes, who 
instantly threw themselves on their victim, and fas- 
tened the bowstring round his neck. But Selim, a 
man of powerful form, though weakened by long 
confinement, was still a formidable antagonist; and 
he struggled wildly. The firing outside was renew- 
ed; and one of the mutes dropped wounded. Relie- 
ved from this assailant, he plunged forward, shook 
off the others, and wresting the scimitar from the 
surprised Sultan, dealt desperate blows around him. 
He had already fought his way to thedoor. He saw 
the Albanians climbing over the railings of the viran- 
da; the door to which he stood was giving way un- 
der their axes—one effort more would change the 
fate of the sceptre!. But that effort was never made. 
While with one hand he shook the massive bars of 
the door, and with the other whirled the scimitar in 
the faces of the mutes, Mustafa sprang behind him, 
and with a single blow sent the dagger to his heart. 
The act wasseen from without, and redoubled exer- 
tons were made to force the pavilion. ‘The Sultan, 
witha gesture of grim scorn, pointed to the body, 
then dragging it across the floor, flung it on the 
throne. ‘T'he Albanians, doubly infu riated at the 
sight, now burst.in; but Mustafa was gone. They 
found only the mockery. of power; the ashy visage, 
and streaming breast of him, whom a moment before 
they would have hailed as the monarch of Islaism.— 
Bairacter forced his way through the multitude, 
crying, ‘‘Long live Selim, Padishah!”” The circle 
round the dead gave way; and at one stride he was 
front to front with all that was left of his master! 

The daring soldier gazed intently on the corpse; 
then fellon thé steps of the throne, and kissing 
the hands and feet of Selim, he wept like a child.— 
But Bairacter’s mind was not made to play the wo- 
man long. He bounded on his feet and shouted for 
“vengeance on Mustafa!”’ 


CHANGE. 
When those eyes have forgotten the smile they wear now, 
‘When care shall have shadowed that beautiful brow— 
When thy hopes and thy roses together lie dead, 
And thy heart turns back pining to days that are fled--- 


Then wilt thou remember what now seems to pass 
Like the moonlight on water, the breath-stain on glass; 
Oh! maiden, the lovely and youthful, to thee 

How rose touched the page of thy future must be! 


By the past, if thou judge it, how little is there 

But flowers that flourish, but hopes that are fair, 
And what is thy present? a southern sky’s spring, 
With thy feelings and fancies like birds on the Wing. 


As the rose’by the fountain flings down on the wave 
Its blushes, forgetting its glass is its grave; 

So the heart sheds its colour on life’s early hour, 
But the heart has its fading as well as the flower 


The charmed light darkens, the rose-leaves are gone, 
And life, like the fountain floats colourless on. 

Said I, when thy beauty’s sweet vision was fted. 

How wouldst thou turn, pining, to days like the dead! 


Oh! long ere one shadow shall darken that brow, 

Wilt thou weep like amorner o’er all thou lovest now; 
Where thy hopes, like spent arrows, fall short of their mark; 
Or, like meteors at midnight, make darkuess more dark; 


When thy feelings lie tettered like waters in frost, 

Or, scattered too freely, are wasted and lest; 

For aye cometh sorrow, when youth has pass’d by--— 

What saith the Arabian? Its memory’s a sigh. L. E. L. 


THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
TO A BRIDE. 3 | 

A new era is unfolding before you, and hencefor- 
ward your destiny willtake the colour of his, by the 
side of whom you have stood up and pledged your 
best and deepest affections. Perchance a shadow 
may darken your future path, or perchance another 
and a richer beam of sunshine will illume it. Certain 
itis that much of your future happiness will depend 
upon yourself. In early life it is natural that vivacity 
of disposition and unacquaintance with the world 
should tempt the mirthful spirit away from the fasti- 
dious bounds of delicacy. It is natural that we do 
much, over which the purity of after life would fain 
draw a veil. I do not say this is your case; but yet 
one who has mingled much in gay life, and has wit- 
nessed more than one heart sacrificed upon the altar 
of affection, could scarcely have passed through 
temptation untinged with a thought of error, or with- 
out atresspass. ‘T’he young, the bright, and beauti- 
ful have passed before you. Genius has poured out its 
divine revelations, and goodness of heart its kindly 
feelings. Something of these has probably sympa- 
thised with your own free well-spring of emotion.— 
The passionate words of some rich lip have doubtless 
won the homage of your admiration whilst present, 
and the tribute of a sigh when absent. Your 
memories may, in your solitary hours, have wander- 
ed back to the image of another than his who now 
calls you bride. Henceforward let the mantle of 
oblivion rest upon the past. Neither by word nor 
action call up the most remote allusion to another 
love. Guard well yourhusband’scharacter. Your's 
from the moment vou become a wife, is rendered 
doubly inviolate. Reputation to a woman is the ve- 
rv essence of her husband’s spirit. That which der- 
ogates in the slightest from her, aberrates two-fold 
from his standing in society. Prefer his interests, in 
every way, to every other consideration. Never at- 
tempt ruling him by irritated feelings, arrogated su- 
periority orexcited jealousy. Either of these means 
will not only prove unsuccessful, but will, in a short 
time destroy his affection. Gentleness, confidence, 
and modesty of character throughout every event of 
life, will retain and strengthen his regard. If he be 
aman of intelligence, these virtues will win from 
him admiration and estimation of your character.— 
If he be a fool, your line of conduct is plain, and 
your task is not only to administer to his foibles, but 
to his understanding. Never permit caprice or your 
passions to overcome your judgment, more especially 
if your husband and self should differ either in a tri- 


|| will only love you the better. 


vial or important matter. A man of sense will ne- 
ver be controuled either by passion or displeasure, 
and even one of warm feelings and generous disposi- 
tion will not brook itif accompanied with an irritated 
manner or angry mien. In short, a sensible man 
must, from a natural pride, estimate his wife as a be-’ 
ing gentler than himself, and consequently one who 
should look up to him as a protector and adviser. If, 
therefore, she assumes the responsibilities of the fa- 
mily, and the direction of his affairs to the exclusion 
of himself, he must feel insignificant in his own opin- 
ion, and inferior in the scale of human beings. An 
excellent writer, in reference to this subject, has 
said:—‘Little things, and what in reality are mere 
trifles in themselves, often produce bickerings and 
even quarrels. Never permit them to be a subject 
of dispute; yield them with pleasure, and with a 
smile of affection, for, rely upon it, your husband 
A difference with 
your husband should always be guarded against 
as the most seriouscalamity. You can gain nothing 
by it, and may not only lose his affection, but your 
own happiness.” 


When he returns from the toils and the trials of 
business, receive him with outstretched arms and 
innocent smiles. It is his portion to supply you and 
your family with the necessaries of life, itis yours to 
buoy up his troubled spirit in misfortune, to be the 
guardian angel in his hours of desolation and sick- 
ness. Bear with his absence and his detention from 
home at night, for a long time, ere you chide him se- 
verely. Teach him how dependent is your happiness 
upon his assiduity and tenderness, and if he has ahu- 
man heart, he will be won away from the haunts of 
vice, and from the abyss of ruin. Be not profuse or 
profligate in your domestic expenses or your dress 
but in every thing consult your husband's interest and 
add another link tothechainofhislove. Treat your 
servants asthe domestics of your household, but at 
the same time with dignity and kindness. Be not 
haughty nor tyrannical, for these are but evidences of 
a weak mind andan inhuman spirit. Permit not your 
notions of worldly pomp and grandeur to exceed the 
limits of your husband’s income. In no emergency 
live up to the extent of that income, unless such a 
measure be indispensable to the sustainment of re- 
spectability and life. Never neglect your mind, nor 
forget. to school your children in the paths of morali- 
ty. Think of them as beings whose happiness is in 
a great measure connected with your own, and whose 
destinies in a few fleeting years will add honor or dis- 
honor to your character. May peace crown your 
slumbers, and prosperity pour its blessed light along 
your path—may the vessel in which you have embark- 
ed your fate and your affections prove faithful and 
worthy of so precious a charge. Remember the 
counsel I have spoken to you in kindness, and profit 
byit. A few years hence, and we both shal! mingle 
with the clodsof the valiey. Let your children then 
look back upon your memory, and as their hearts 
heave with affection, may they exclaim: —“Oh! what 
an excellent parent was mine!” Let the world also 
yield you its tribute of admiration, and point to your 
life as a model, reflecting honor.upon your character 
andsex. For me, I am the creature of a wayward 
destiny, and whilst I wield the fates of others, ain 
myself a feather tossed upon the whirlwind of an 
Omnipotent Power: 


Farewell: 
ROMEO. 


GOLDSMITH PROSE. 


There issomething in Goldsmith’s prose that to 
my ear is uncommonly sweet and harmonious; it is 
clear, simple, easy to be understoood; we never want 


sure it bestows. Obscurity never calls us back for 
a repetition of it. That he was a poet there is no 
doubt, but the paucity of his verses does not allow 
us to rank him in that high station where his genius 
might have earriedhim. There must be bulk, varie- 
ty and grandeur of design to constitute a first rate po- 
et. TheDeserted Village, Traveller and Hermit, 
are all specimens, beautiful as such, but they are only 


birds’ eggs on astring, and eggs of smail birds too. 


to read his period twice ever except for theplea- ~ 
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THE CABINET. 


GRECIAN MANNERS, 


‘In the evening we attended the ladies in their re- 
ception, or drawing room; this was passing from the 

loomy region of politics, to the sun-lit bower of 

eauty. We found it covered with the most beauti- 
ful, silk carpets, with the ceiling gilded, and painted 
with flowers. Around were placed sofas, on which 
the ladies were seated cross-legged. When tea and 
coffee were served, the young ladies began to enter- 
tain the company with song and dance. The Greek 
song are lively and impassioned, and their airs have 
a pleasing and elegant melody, arising from the ge- 
nius of the language. The songs are generally oral, 
as well as the tunes, few of thei being committed 
to.writing, nor the music to notation. 

The modern Grecian music consists principally of 
melody; conterpoint, if known, being seldom attend- 
ed to, except on the octave. The airs, however, 
though in general simple, have an extraordinary ca- 
dence and energy in them, which do not belong to 
the northern regions of Europe. One lady, who 
gave me to understand that she had visited Paris, 
Rome, and several cities of Germany, remarked, 
that she found no passion or feeling in the music of 
those countries. She considered the German want- 
ed pathos and expression, and that the Frerch re- 
sembled the screeching of cats; the Italian was the 
only one she liked, though not by any means so me- 
Iodious, pathetic, and full of that expression that re- 
flects the sensibility of the soul, in the Grecian. 

The ladies accompany their songs with the guitar 

and timbre], and the men by the flute and lyre; some 
of the latter are played with a plectrum, others with 
a bow. They have also a small harp, the noblium 
of the ancients; it has twelve strings, placed in two 
rows, six on each side, which harp is called by the 
modern Greeks, scheschdar. 
- The Grecian dances are performed by one, two, 
or more persons; they are sprightly, picturesque, and 
for grace, attitude, and proper expression, far exceed 
the French and Italian. ‘The Greeks are extremely 
fond of dancing; in the country the young people of 
both sexes assemble at their festivals, and often cele- 
brate even their religious rites by the “poetry of mo- 
tion.” They have dances adapted to each festival, 
most of which are evidently derived from their an- 
cient Pagan institutions. 

Besides the amusement of song and dance, the 
Grecian ladies, while at work, amuse themselves in 
the relation of stories or apologues, or the recital of 
extemporary poems. While sitting round the ten- 
dor, it is customary for each lady, young and old, to 
tell her tale, sing her song, or repeat her poem. This 
method of beguiling time is common with most of 
the ladies of the east, Turks, Persians, and Arabians 
and was formerly, also, in the south of Europe, par- 
ticularly in France and Italy. ‘The Cameroni, of 
Boccaccio, and the stories of Margaret of Navarre, 
originated from this custom; as also did the Persian 
and Mogul Tales, so well known by translation, to 
every French reader. As well as the pleasures of 
the Gynecaeum, the tair Greek enjoys the refreshing 
delights of the public baths every day, during the 
summer months. These bathsare a species of fe- 
male coffee-houses, where formerly both sexes met 
promiscuously; but at present the men and women 
have separate apartments for bathing. In those ap- 
propriated to the men, no modest female is seen; and 
in those dedicated to the ladies, the fate of Acteon 
would attend the man who would dare profane them 
with his presence. Here all the respectable women 
of the city meet in their best attire, where they drink 
Coffee, eat fruit, and talk scandal. The young Gre- 
clan women are very, lively, quick, and witty, though 
almost destitute of the benefits of education; they 
will repeat an ingenious tale, or comic song, extem- 
porary; they are also much given to swear by their 
eyes. Ifa pretty Greek mise has a mind to impose 
on you a lie, she will solemnly swear “by her eyes it 
istrue.” ‘Their vivacity generally leads them to ex- 
aggerated and hyperbolical modes of expression.— 
One day, sitting with my Athenian friend, in his gy- 
necaeum, at his country seat, and chutting with his 


eldest daughter, Helenist, Zoa, his youngest daugh- 
ter came running into the room, with her arms ex- 
tended, exclaiming with great energy—*O mamma! 
mamma! the great fiery Bull, whose nostrils smoke 
like a furnace, and whose eyes shine like the lamps 
before Pananura (the blessed Virgin,) has killed 
poor Paramama, (the nurse); I swear by my eyes it 
is true, for I saw her lie extended on the ground like 
the bush of Thisbe. Ah, poor Paramama! what 
shall we do for dear nurse?” She then flew out of 
the chamber, tut quickly again returned, exclaiming 
—“OQ mamma! our nurse is safe, she is not killed; 
but Oh! the fiery bull!’ Upon inquiry, we found 
that the nurse, seeing the animal at a distance, ran 
away and fell, which gave birth to the hyperbolic 
exclamation of Zoa. The nurse, among the modern 
as well as ancient Greeks, is always an attendant of 
the family. When a young lady obtains a nurse, she 
never quits her; she is her governant in youth, man- 
aging her courtship in the season of love; and after 
marricge, she becomes her friend and confidant, as 
we find mentioned by Homer, and other ancient wri- 
ters. 


The Grecian females are much influenced by su- 
perstilion, and no momentous undertaking, either 
before or after marriage, is entered on without con- 
sulting a charm or a fortune-teller; they are, there- 
fore, like Pythia of Delphi, the priestesses of false 
oracles, who only show in their delusive glass the 
fantastic vagaries of dreams, and the ambiguous 
presages of omens. 


Mostly all the Greck females are handsome, their 
complexions generally brown; their figure not tall, 
but finely formed; their face oval, with high fore- 
heads, and dimpled chins; their eyes large. and bril- 
liantly blue; and their fine, flowing, black hair, add 
to their charms. They are indeed models for the 
chissel and the pencil; yet they do not, in the aggre- 
gate, pay that attention to personal cleanlines, which 
distinguishes French women; as their dresses are soil- 
ed, and, I had almost said, filthy; though so frequent- 
ly sprinkled with otto of roses, and other costly per- 
fumes, that theywould be rendered much more pleas- 
ing to the eye, by an aspersion of suds.—Irish Shield 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCEL 25, 1829, 


Literary Imbecility. Modesty when coupled with igno- 
rance, in a great measure preserves the latter from animad- 
version and contempt. But when ignorance is coupled with 
impudence, and some arrogant blockhead sets up as a direct- 
or of literary taste and correct criticism, we are reminded 
abundantly ofthe fox in the fable. The literary world is 
strangely pestered with pretenders. The ** Bubble Gazette” 
and the *¢* Hubbabub Journal,” are all cunning in criticism, 
wise judges of literary productions, apt illustrators of old 
dogmas and vague theories. The wisdom of this transito- 
ry world is strangely hypothetical. Learning is often con- 
strued pedantry and natural intellect illiterate bombast. Con- 
flicting opinions are abroad on all subjects, and like the cha- 
racter and attainments of political candidates, sundry opi- 
nions are uttered, referring to poetry and the belle lettres.— 
A correspondent ofa clever little paper published in Maine 
has been abusing the ediitor of the Token because he prefer- 
red such poetry as Lunt’s to such prose as Everett's, and de- 
duces a conclusion that unless his magazine is otherwise con- 
ducted, it must of a natura] consequence fail. All this may 
be very wise and conclusive. The learning and solidity of 
Everett may to the old school literati be preferable to the 
New-England style of prose and poetry, But good sir, 
the times have changed—vastly changed. The prevailing 
taste of the majority is not in accordance with the prose of 
Everett, and it is the favor of the majority that must be court- 
ed by an editor desirous of popularity and patronage. It is 
not in a monthly magazine of literature, or a fanciful an- 
nual that people look for science or learning. Both would be 
inappropriate and ill placed. If you want illustrations look at 
some of your ows observations, You say even the North 
American Review has pronounced Washington Irving the 
first of American writers. Why is this? Certainly not that 
[rving Sas added to the stock of science, or contributed large- 
ly to classical literature. The breath of popular applause 
has blown bis trumpet of fame, and he is now enjoying the 
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golden harvest of popular opinions. The copy-right of one of 
his subordinate works will produce nearly five thousand dol- 
lars. What work of Everett’s occupying so little time and re- 
search would be equally profitable? It is thus, therefore, we 
see why editors indulge in the pleasant walks of literature ra~ 

ther than the more substantial and mental. Every one is 

more or less governed by a selfish policy. It was this policy 

that induced the editor of the North-American Review to pro- 

nounce Irving immaculate. The editors of that periodical 

were aware of the current predilections of the times,and had 

not sufficient confidence to run directly in the face of public 

opinion. Light literature at this morsent has and will retain 

the ascendency, Itis therefore idle to prate upon the subject 

of learned compositions. ‘They at this time would neither be 
appreciated nor popular, especially ina monthly magazine. 


Religion. We are not of those who think religion consists 
altogether in the peculiar forms and ceremonies of any parti- 
cular creed. Such observances are doubtless correct and jus- 
tifiable with many denominations of cliristians, and their ne- 
glect or omission is often disconsonant with the spirit of such 
creed, But wherea man will one day deliberately defraud 
his fellow, either through falsehood or stratagem, and the 
next attend church, clothed with a sanctity of mien, and wan- 
der through all the paraphanalia of ceremony, we are apt to 
suppose the said individual an arrant hypocrite. We do 
not love these pretenders—they indeed may be considered 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, and like the serpent of Eden, de- 
ceive whilst they proffer wisdom and humanity. What is real 
goodness and purity of principle, is not difficult to discover.— 
As self-interestisthe test of friendship, so is it the ordeal of 
integrity. Place a man in some situation, where, on one hand 
he may perform an act of unquestionable generosity, and upon 
the other one that will add to the weight of his coffers. Ifhe 
hesitate even for a moment, you can discover at once the bent 
of his disposition, and consequently the dye of his principles. 
This is by far a better test of religion than any observance of 
ceremony, We have seena strange sort of character in our 
course through life, who would consider it the darkest crime 
to violate some trifling custom which he or she prac tised from 
childhood, yet in many cases these characters have not scru- 
pled to resort to the most heinous methods of defrauding at a 
moment of emergency. [tis seldom, however, that we find a 
human being altogether vicious. Well has the poet said, 
‘none are all evil.”” Lingering round the heart there is some 
avenue to feeling, some access to sympathy. The most despe- 
rate villains are ever blessed with one kindly virtue, which 
glimmers from their darkness of heart with a sunny influence. 
After all the dogmas and creeds, it is the heart alone which 
gives force and character to virtue and integrity. What merit 
is there in the performance of a good action if we do it for a sel- 
fish motive? What merit is it that a man abstains from vice 
if he doesit from a superstitious awe of the future? Blessed 
as our hemisphere is with the light of revelation and of promise, 
we often marvel that so much turpitude and vice should dis- 
figure the human character. The performance ofa good ac- 
tion has a reward in itself which no selfish or mercenary end 
can equal. And talk asthe world may, there is a harrowing 
and fearful responsibility attached to crime, which preys like 
an adder upon the heart, ew 


Thoughts.-Many are urged to actions through the treachery 
of the world, which they blush at when communing with them- 
selves. Wenever judge decidedly of one who has committed 
an unjust actuntil we know the connecting circumstances.— 
The purity of the young heart, and the honesty of early prin- 
ciples are soon effaced by habitual intercourse with human 
kind. Whocan look back upon the unstained pages of boyish 
life without a shudder at the contrast with those of a maturer 
age. Who that has passed the meridian of life, can dwell 
with rapture upon the present, contrasting it with the past.— 
The darkest crimes may be traced to acommencement of sin 
in itself most trivial. Nothing is more imperceptible and gra- 
dual, than the progress of evil habits upon the human consti- 
tution. That which we would shrink from yesterday as hor- 
rible, is looked upon to-day with satisfaction. That which 
last year we saw and. considered the curse of another, may 
this year become ourcurse and our idol. Misfortune has a 
great influence in aberrating our ambition from lofty projects. 
Sometimes, however, it operates as an incentive. Love is fre- 
quently the spur to exertion, but dissipation of every charcc- 
ter is the parent of indolence which isthe parent of ruin. Eve- 
ry man should marry who can glance along the path of life 
with confidence in the prospect. A profligate husband and 
a spendthrift wife, are born to be victims to each other, and 


examples for mankind. Imbecility of mind may preserve its 


possessor from contempt, ifit iscoupled with assiduity of pus - 
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pose. ‘ He that sorrows and wil! not be comforted, is a foo] 
who knows not his own heart and its weakness. Vil- 
lainy sooner or later becomes the victim to its own stratagems. 
Hypocrisy is the most abominable of vices, and a religious hy- 
pocrite is the basest of fools, for he attempts to deceive God. 


STEPHENSON .—The case of this individual has exci- 
ted much public attention and indignation. With theexcep-} 
tion of one editor, (Walsh, of the National Gazette,) the fra- 
ternity have been unanimous in their animadversions upon the 
kidnappers of Stephenson. It has been gathered from the 
London Newspapers, and subsequent statements in other jour- 
nals, that he has squandered immense sums of money which 
should have heen applied to the payment of his creditors.— 
The man has doubtless beenimprudent as well as unfortunate; 
but, that he should be pursued like a felon or a murderer, by 
one or two mercenary wretches, anxious for reward, appears 
to us notonly a matter of unwarrantable atrocity, but a de 
fiance of all legal process, as well ax evidencing an absence of 
humanity. That any intelligert and philanthropic editor 
should attempt to justify such a proceeding, appears to us 
equally culpable. The real circumstances connected with 
the case of Stephenson, are yet involved in mystery. Heac- 
cuses the partners of the firm in. which he was connected, of 
embezzlement and mal practices. They have thrown every 
turpitude upon his responsibility, and his flight from England 
has tended to corroborate their statement. We cannot consi- 
der him so atrocious a villian as he has been represented. As 
to the right of England to demand his person from the author- 
ities of this country, the question is capable of wide investi- 
gation. Thereis atreaty existing between the two countries 
in which some stipulation, in case of an event of this charac- 
ter, has been provided. Few similar cases have occurred 
since the aduption of the Constitution. Asa matter of cour- 
tesy or an imperfect right, England may demand the yielding 
up of Stephenson, but if the thing is carried to the extent, 
some Congressional act will be necessary prefaratory to such 
anevent. 

Stephenson was brought away from Savannah in defiance 
of alllaw. The public indignation on the occasion, was per- 
fectly in accordance with the spirit of the Constitution and 
the people. Chancellor Kent decided in a case somewhat si- 
milar to this, in 1819, that courtesy and justice require one na- 
tion to deliver up murde.ers, &c. to punishment, if the de- 
mand be regularly made from one nation to the other. A 
rumour has been circulated in some of the newspapers that 
the British Consul (Mr, Buchannan) was accessary to the il- 
legal manner in which Stephenson was taken. This opirion 
from subsequent statements appears to be altogether incor- 
rect. What the issue of this affair may be, in regard to this 
defaulter, is impossible to say. When a proper investigation 
is entered into and made public, the general character of the 
case will atonce be illustrated, At present the numerous er- 
roneous statements which have gone abroad, are calculated 
to mislead the judgment. We hope and believe the culprit 
will not be transferred to England until it isascertained whe- 
ther the demand be iu accordance with equity, humanity, and 
justice. 


THE PRESS. 

American Manufacturer.—The literary department of this 
paper, is far better gustained than any print devoied to manu- 
factures, in the country. The editor, J, G. Whittier, Esq. is 
- a young gentleman, whose poetry we have read witha high 
pleasure:—He imparts to us the feeling and the beauty of a 
chaste, though luxuriant imagination, and a good heart. He 
deserves success, and we, hope he receives it, 
~ New-York Statesman.—Recently enlarged and improved, | 
neatly printed, ably conducted, and—extensively read. WV. 
H. Carter, Esq. (whose letters from Europe were so generally 
admired and applauded, except by one or two partial review- 
ers, who were so triumphantly shamed and silenced) is the se- 
nior editor. Comment on its merits is therefore useless. 

Literary Subaltern.---All ‘original, from the first to the 
fourth page; and all by the editor. Wonder where he gets 
paper, quills, and--readers? Some of the matter is good-- 
some so-so-ish, and some ‘‘ weary,” &c. It is impossible for 
a being of woman born, to writeso much semi-weekly, without 
having some of it weakly. This need not give the editor a 
poor opinion of himself; for he cannot do more than other 
“forms of clay.” The Subaltern has its full quota of inte- 
rest;-—it shows taste in selections, and talent every week. 

's The New York Evening City Gazette---Has lately been re- 
dueed toa beautiful quarto. It is a very sprightly paper. The 
editorial matter is good, and the selections are excellent, in 


wish it all merited success. 
The Clarion.--This is a paper devoted to light literature-- 
and John Neal:--of whom it has been ‘its hint to speak,”? by 
way of the most extravagant eulogiom, any time these three 
months back. Many of the editorial articles are good; but we 
cannot see why the Clarion should forever blow the blast of 
praise in the puff-drinking ear of such a writer 2s him of the 
‘*Yankee’’~-a man, whose delight it was in England, when a 
hireling scribbler for the aristocratic ones, to speak of his na- 
live country in terms of disrespect and of reproach. In our 
humble opinion, that man is mad, and was before he returned 
to a country he has traduced. He says of himself, when he 
reviews his own works, that “he is a bold writer.” ‘This is 
true; and herein Jies his merit. Scattered and “bold” ideas 
lie bundling together in his poetry and prose; and he has nev- 
er written a finished article of either kind. His eccentricity 
alone has made him notorious: his sycophancy and deceit has 
made him despised by his countrymen. When such men as 
Bryant, Halleck, Percival and Brooks, are forgotten amidst 
the ravings of such a soi-disant genius, it is high time to «x- 
claim, Oh, T’empora!! 


Mathew Carey.— This gentleman deserves the highest eu- 
logium for his unremitted labours of benevolence. He has 
an eye upgn every class of his fellow citizens—-an eye of pity 
for their sorrows, and a hand ready to extend relief, wherever 
it is most needed. Philadelphia should be proud of such a man. 
He may not occupy a h‘gh place m history—it is for those 
that burst the bonds of sympathy, who fling off as unworthy 
incymbrances, the ties of friendship and the claims of benev- 
olence—to live in characters of fire upon the scroll of memo- 
ry, which unborn ages are yet to unfold. But his name will 
be remembered—nay, cherished in the hearts of thousands 
who have felt his kindness, and whose children wiil revere his 
memory, asthe hope and blessing of their fathers. Sucha 
memory is the only one deserving of our ambition. - The 
fierce and untameable spirit may convulse the earth with its 
own madness, shake empires to their foundation, and receive 
the forced homage of minds, unforgiving and haughty as itself, 
but in the calm which succeeds the tempest of manhood —in 
the cold shadow which then stretches from the grave to the 
presence of the living—it will have no elevated hope, no con- 
sciousness of self-approval. The collected misery of a thou- 
sand victims, who have been crushed under the car of his tri- 
umph, will recoil upon the aggressor, and render the voice of 
flattery and the bended knee of homage, a mockery anda curse. 

How different are the feelings of the philanthropist ! . His 
power may be limited, and his fame confined to the immediate 
vicinity of his labors, vet his reward is as certain as it is desi- 


of gratitude is doubly acceptable, from his consciousness of 
deserving it.— 


THEATRICAL. 


Walnut Street Theatre.—Several debutants have made 
their appearances at this theatre during the past week The 
young gentleman who personated Michael in the play of Wil- 
liam Tell, made a decided hit. He is said to have pleased the 
manager so well asto have met with an engagement. 

Last evening a new candidate for public favor appeared in 
the character of Virginius. We have not heard of his success. 
Miss Kelly will shortly appear at this establishment. 

Park Theatre.—Masquerades are becoming very frequent in 
New York. Several have recently taken place, and another 
is advertised forthe park. From a spirited description of the 
last, given in Brooks’ paper, the following extracts will be 
found interesting: 

“For the information of the unenlightened, it is necessary 
to state thata Masquerade comprises three distinct classes of 
persons:—the roasters, the roasted, and the lookers-on. The 
unambitious third class, go in plain dominoes, keep their 
mouths shut, and hear all they can. The roasted go in their 
ordinary dress; or, if masked, are found out, which amounts 
to the samething. The roastersare those mischievous wags 
who go about in disguise, looking up their friends, quizzing 
some, boring others, paying left handed compliments, and car- 
rying all sorts of cats-in-a-bag, which they let out whenever 
they haveachance. Sometimes, however, they are found out 
and then they take a very conspicuous station in the second 
class. Upon the whole, ‘it is more pleasant to be roasted than 
to roast--the pig on the spit has an easy time of it, compared 
with the cook who worries himse!f for an hour or two in turn- 
ing that which might have been pork. Had the pig a voice on 
the occasion, it would be the passive. 

The first difficulty we encountered on Thursday night, was 
in passing a person whose nose would have covered Pompey’s 
pillar. The poor man gave a piteous account of himself—it 
seems he has an unfortuuate propensity to use his tongue too 


we know of few so unobtrusive and yet so deserving.---We| 


rable. He lives in an atmosphere of blessings; and the token|| 


spoiled. As we found out that he took such things easily, we 
thought ita good opportunity to show our spirit--so we pulled 
his nose and passed on. A few steps further, brought us in 
contact with a man who had no nose at all—it had been driv- 
en in, (as Mr. Paul Pry informed us.) during the late war with 
Great Britain, Here we came across a man whose teeth were 
in the vocative case, while his mouth appeared to bein the op- 
tative mood—we were about to say something smart to him, 
when he informed us that he had lost his teeth in trying to 
swallow the Courier. Feeling a flee in the neighbourhood of 
our ear, we became peripatetic incontinently.” 


At the Bowery—the “Roebuck, or Guilty and not guilty,” 
a new comedy, has been performed with considerable eclat.-~ 


A Masquerade Ball is advertised to take place at this theatre 
this evening. 


Walnut Street Theatre. Miss Emery gave us on Monday 
evening, Muxrpny's Grecian Daughter, admirable as an act- 
ing tragedy, with a few scenes from Douglass, and the farce 
ofthe Sultan. In this heroic part, a commanding figure is a 


was creditable. There was less violence of voice and action 
than on any of the preceding nights; and proof was not want- 
ing thatthis lady has talents, which, if not of the first order, 
would, with proper improvement, entitle her to a very respect- 
able rank among the tragic performers of the day. The fault 
most observable was too much violent weeping--an excess of 
grief—in scenes that by no means called for it. 1 will give 
Miss Emery at parting, a piece of advice, which, ifshe follows 
it closely, I may renture to say will be worth more to her 
than the amount ofher benefit, which was a very good one. 
Let her study nature, guided by her own sense of what is pro- 
per; not allowing herseif to be misled by the worthless appro- 
bation of the galiery, whose tenants applaud nothing but what 
splits their ears, In scenes oftenderness let her seek to touch 
the hearts of her audiente by other means than that of extra. 
vagant sobbing and wailing, which never draws tears from 
others, however it may shock them. ) 

Woon’s Philotas was excellent. Biake was very good in 
the little he had to do as Phocion. The youth who made his 
first bow toan audience, as Young Norval, seems to promise 
something, but how much it is difficult yet to say.---D. Paper. 


MARRIAGES. 


On Sunday evening last, by George M. Dallas Esq. Mayor, 
Mr. Robert Thaxter Bicknell, formerly of Boston, and now 
Broker of this city, to Miss Marinda Amelia daughter of Mr. 
William Miller. | 

On_ Wednesday evening, the 11th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Sar- 
geant, Mr. Joel W. Hayward, to Miss Eliza Irwing all of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, the 19th inst. by the Rev. Samuel C. 
Brinckle, Mr. Henry J. Helmbold, of Philadelphia, to Miss 
Mary Trimble, of Haddington, daughter of the late Henry 
Trimble, Esq. of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 
On‘ Saturday morning, Mrs. Sarah Booth, aged 57, wife of 
Mr Jonas*Booth, senr. Printer, from Yorkshire, Eng. 
On Saturday, 14th inst. Martha Nevins, daug’ ter of Erastus 
Hyde, aged 5 years 8 months. 


On the 17th inst. at Jerico, Long Island, aged about seventy 
nine years, Jemima, wife of Elias Hicks. 


At her residence near Holmesburg, on the 18th inst. Ann, 
wife of Michael Jacoby, in the 29th year of her age. 

At Nice, Italy, 24th December, where he was residing for 
the benefit of his health, Nathan Baynard, Esq. of Centreville 
Md. in the 22d year of his age, 


On Thursday evening, Marion Gorton, aged two P onary 8 
months and fifteen days, daughter of Mr. Alexander Gordon, 
formerly of New York. 


FRENCH TUITION. 
SUMMER SESSION. 


Ma. Tayuor (from the royal College of St. Servan,) re 
spectfully informs those Ladies and Gentlemen who are desi- 
rous of acquiring a speedy and correct knowledge of this 
fashionable and useful part of a polite education, that his 
Summer Session being about to commence, he has resolved 
to devote one hour every evening, (Saturday excepted) to two 
classes, one for ladies and the other for gentlemen, and he as- 
sures those persons who may honour him with their patronage 
that they will acquire a knowledge of it in less time by his, 
than any other syste. Mr. T. did not intend publishing any 
recommendations, but, by the persuasion of his friends, has 
been induced to publish the following as one of the many he 
has received, both from Ladies and Gentlemen who have pro- 
ved the superiority of his system. ; 

«J%qj étudié la Jangue Francaise avec Mon. Charles Tyler 
Taylor six mois, et & present je puis la lire l’écrice la fcom - 
prendre et la parlez trés facilement.” 


Samuel Yorke Atlee. 


Translation.---1 have studied the French with Mr. Charles 
Tyler Taylor six months, and now I can very easily read, 
write, understand and speak it. 


As each class will be limited, an early application is request- 


freely, for which his nose pays the penalty, and it has been 


general. Among the various claimants forsmiles and favour, | 


| pulled so often that the proportion of his face is completely 


ed at Mr. T’s residence, No, 37, Arch street, where terms &c. 
will be made known. 3 3t 


great advantage; and Miss Emery’s performance, altogether, 
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SKETCHES. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. | 


THE GENIUS OF LIBERTY. 

During the winter of 17-—, a man, dressed inthe 
British uniform, was observed walking deliberately 
through one of the lower streets of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, which lie parallel and adjacent to the river 
Delaware. He was rather below the common sta- 
ture, and the light cloak which hung carelessly over 
his shoulders, was so arranged that it was difficult to 
discover much more than the simple outlines of his 
features, They were of a noble and dignified cast, 
and perhaps the acute physiognomist might discover 
more expression in them, though seen but indistinct- 
ly, than in the common grade of countenances which 
meet our every day observance. His brow was mar- 
ked by care, and his carriage denoted some feelings 
of anxiety, if not of suspicion, as he ever and anon 
threw around him his watchful and piercing eyes.— 
He had been walking in this manner for more than 
an hour, and as the day advanced, the smoke from 
the numerous chimnies ascended into the atmosphere, 
and hung like a fabled canopy, suspended in the per- 
fect calmness of the morning. 

It will be most proper, perhaps, to inform the rea- 
der that the Lord of Leslie, by which name he will 
be distinguished in the early part of our brief his- 
tory, had, jike many of his brother officers, left the 
peaceable home of his ancestors to seek in a foreign 
land, that distinction in military practice which was 
denied him in domestic theory. His father was a 
Noble in favour of the crown, and he had said to his 
son with the endearing fondness of a parent, ‘‘Go, and 
when you have nobly fought the battles of your king, 
return and bless the gray hairs of your father, as I 
now confer my heart’s hope and blessing on you.” 

The attention of Leslie was at length arrested b 
the tall and stately figure of a man, who had leaned 
against one of the pillars which supported the mar- 
ket-place, and stood, till then, alike unnoticed, and 
unnoticing the approach of the young man, who came 
with all the deference so peculiar to the well-bred 
citizen, to offer him the first salutations of the mor- 
ning. ‘The stranger still looked in silence on the 
Delaware, surveying the large masses of ice as they 
rolled forward on its bosom, bearing on their surfa- 
ces, tothe wide ocean, the snow which had fallen 
among the inlands of the country. A tear hung up- 
on his cheek, and his expressive eye seemed to say, 
‘‘Thus, oh! my country! may the chains which now 
bind thee, be wafted into the great sea, that the 
stream of thy prosperity may flow free and unimpe- 
ded by the oppression of a foreign yoke, or the with- 
ering blast of civil dissention.” 

The Lord of Leslie stopped a moment to survey 
the noble and cominanding form of the stranger.— 
He wasabove the common height, and the regular 
and awe-inspiring features, were alone equalled by 
the elegant and muscular proportions of his whole 
frame. . There was not a single expression in his 
whole countenance, in the slightest degree repulsive 
to the young Englishman as he came forward and ad- 
dressed him, “Sir, a good morning to you.” The 
compliment was returned in the most becoming and 
graceful manner. The reverie of the stranger was 
broken, and he pulled his light cloak over his shoul- 
ders, and prepared to depart. He was, however, re- 
tained by the other, who, unwilling to lose the slight 
advantage which he had gained, resumed in these 
words:— 

“Sir, there appears to bea cloud on your brow, 
which ill comports with the brightness of the scene 
before us; and if it be possible to——” 

“Nay,” interrupted the stranger, ‘the prospect is 
fine, and forbids this weakness; but, though the sun 
were to rise: ten times brighter than now, it would 
but increase it; for its free and forward course but 
reminds me that my country is shrouded in a deep 
and darker gloom.” | 

Leslie was startled at this unexpected answer, 
which was at once a declaration, that an American 
and an enemy stood before him. 

_“T perceive, sir, that you are one of those,” re- 


sumed the stranger, “‘who have left their native land | 


and all the comforts of a home, to oppress a weak 
and confiding people.” 

*‘T am one of those,” replied the officer, somewhat 
piqued at the plain and unembarassed manner of the 
other, “who have left their country in obedience to 
the commands of a gracious Sovereign, to fight his 
lawful and just battles.” 

“Call you that a lawful and a just law, young man, 
which teaches us to oppress without a just cause, or 
rest the point of a bayonet against the unprotected 
and defenceless breast of a brother?” | 

“T come not here,” returned Leslie, ‘‘to decide 
between law and justice, but to enforce the right and 
proper demands of my Sovereign.” | 

“And are those demands that the widow and the 


orphan, the helpless, the miserable, and the wretch- 


ed, shall still be oppressed in their misfortunes? Must 
the puor and needy pay tribute for the air they breathe 
or the hard-earned produce of theirlands? Does he 
demand, his subjects the scanty pittance which scarce- 
ly serves to sustain life and comfort? Nay, Briton! 
this is not justice or equity, and weak, indeed, must 
be your king, to suppose we will bear it without a 
struggle.”’ 

“A struggle!” exclaimed the officer, in surprise,— 
“ ’T will be without hope, and like the first efforts of 
an infant. Where are your forces to cope with 
England? your proud flag waving over a thousand 
ships? In vain,” he continued, ‘in vain will be your 
boast. The eagle has never soared higher over the 
mountains, than has England held herself above her 
haughty enemies.” 

The dark eye of the stranger wandered for a mo- 
ment from its fixed gaze upon the officer, first to the 


the smoke had left pure and spotless as seemed his 
patriot heart; thence to the objects around him; but 
finally it again rested on the form of Leslie, and in 


y ||a voice which forbade defiance, he said: 


‘Follow, and] will show you a sight which the 
children of the earth have seldom seen.” 

These words thrilled through the very soul of the 
officer, as he prepared to go, he knew not whither.—- 
More than once he essayed to speak, but ere the 
sound had left his lips, the effort had died into a per- 
fect calmness. A something indefinable, he knew 
not what, bound him in the footsteps of his inexpli- 
cable guide. A thousand times he would have fied 
from him, but hedare not. An unimaginable feeling 
of deep awe and respect appeared difiused through 
his soul, as he passed onward in a direct line from the 
Delaware, in a strange land, and guided by a being 
whom he had never seen. 

They had progressed forward in this manner for 
more than an hour, and had already reached the 
banks of the frozen Schuylkill; but there appeared 
nothing which might induce Leslie to suppose that 
they were near the place of their destination. Their 
course, however, was changed, for, after crossing 
the river, the stranger struck off in a more northerly 
direction, and led on toward a thick part of the wood, 
which was directly before them, though at a consid- 
erable distance. 

A profound silence had been observed at the com- 
mencement of their journey, and it was only intruded 
upon now by the hoarse crying of the crows as they 


\flew off in a southerly route from their abode in the 


hollow trees, which appeared as though they might 
have borne the blasts of a century, and still seemed 
unwilling to bow, either beneath their own increasing 
infirmities, or the rude hurricane of wind which at 
times whistled through the crevices of their decayed 
trunks. Saving, as we have before said, the mourn- 
ful cries of the carion birds, and the rustling of the 
dry leaves under the feet of our travellers, not a 
sound broke upon the general stillness of the morn- 
ing, \ 

They had not proceeded far, however, before they 
arrived at a small amphitheatre which glowed in all 
the beauty and verdure of spring. Innumerable 
wild flowers scented the air with their delightful 
odours, and not a breath of winter was wafted with- 
in this delightful circle. The animating temperature 
of spring combined with the exquisite languor ‘of 
summer, formed to the anthusiastic soul of Leslie, 


an earthly heaven. It was not a momentary, sensa- 


blue expanse of the heavens which the dispersion of 


tion of surprise and pleasure, which kindled so lively 
a glow within his manly bosom, but a feeling which 
had placed an indelible mark in the depth of his no- 
ble soul, ashe gazed upon the enrapturing sight. 

In the centre of this glorious prospect sat a fair 
being, whose exquisite beauty forbade the thought 
that she was less than aspirit from heaven, descend- 
ed to the earth to show the power of her God, in the 
silence and solitude of the forest. Her face glowed 
like the fresh rese of the morning, and her delicate 
hands were weaving the laurel and the wild honoy- 
suckle into beautiful wreaths. She sat surrounded 
by the emblems of summer, which were fancifully ar- 
rayed to suit the mind and the eye of their fair mis- 
tress. Her bright locks flowed in profusion down 
her finely formed neck, and every sense of Leslie 
was called forth to admire and love. He bowed his 
head before her in deep reverence andawe. His was 
no common soul, no vulgar heart that knelt down to 
the earth. Neither was the soul of the inexplica- 
ble stranger one who could look upon innoeence with 
the vacant stare of worldly admiration; but every 
sense of his existence was bound in a heavenly ec- 
stacy. Thecloak which had ina great measure hid- 
den his manly form, was now thrown aside, and the 
full beauty and proportion of his limbs, was every 
way calculated to make a deep impression on the 
mind of the beholder. No one who had ever beheld 
him, could again mistake the exact regularity and 
precision of his person. None could again look on 
him with coldness or indifference. For a considera- 
ble length of time he had kept his dark and meanin 
eye steadily fixed on the fair object of his thoughts; 
but at length recovering himself, he approached Les- 
lie who still remained in a leaning posture: 

‘‘Now, young man,” he said, as he kneeled over 
him, ‘‘now, have you scen the Genius of Liberty?” 

But the Lord of Leslie was far too deeply buried 
in the absorbing interest of the scene, to hear, much 
less torise at the words of the stranger. He heard 
not, neither did he move at the repeated calls of his 
mysterious guide; but he remained insensibly bound 
tothe earth. But it was evident, however, that his 
mind was deeply affected. His whole demeanor was 
changed from silent admiration and reverence, to a 
cool and deliberate glow of excited passion. The 
struggle between his native (and we might add praise- 
worthy) pride—the duty which he owed to his royal 
master, and the inherent principles of his soul, wag 
long and severe. He could not betray this confi- 
dence which his king had reposed in him, and the du- 
ty of asubject finally triumphed. He could not mean- 
ly bend to base treachery, though it were supported 
by the loud calls of an approving conscience. The 
will of’ his indulgent Sovereign he had been taught 
to consider as a law inviolate, and though his incen- 
tive prevailed, the sacrifice was great. His quick, 
unnatural and vacant stare, too plainly told the state 
of his mind. He gazed wildly atout him. and mad- 
ly prespee the heavy sword which hung under his 
cloak. 

The stranger looked on him unmoved, as he wild- 
ly cut the air with his weapon. He advanced, at 
length, and parting the bright locks which hung over 
the forehead of the Genius:— 

‘Strike, madman!” he cried, and an instant after 
the heavy sword of the Briton’ was shattered into a 
thousand pieces against her fair brow. 

‘A smile of congratulation lit the features of the 
other, as he stooped down, and handed to the Lord 
of Leslie a glittering claymore which lay at the feet 
of the Genius; and a faint glow of reason lit the eye 
of the maniac, as he raised his hand to strike the se- 
cond blow. 

Again was the murderous instrument broken into 
countless atoms. 

‘‘Learn hence,” said the stranger to the revivin 
Leslie, “learn hence that the basis of our Freedom 
isnot to be destroyed by the oppressive hand of a 
foreign power, or the more withering blast of civil 
dissention.” 


Reader, the stranger was Washington, the great, 
the good, and the just! 


E. STANLY. 


| Young ladies should ‘set their caps” at rosy sixteen. 
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From the Atlantic Souvenir. 
DEATH. 
Lift high the curtain’s drooping fold, 
And let the evening sunlight in! 
1 would not that my heart grow cold 
Before its better days begin, 
*Tis well that such a holy hour, 
So calm and pure, a sinking ray 
Should shine iato the heart, with power 
To charm its darker thoughts away. 


The bright young thoughts of early days, 
Shall gather in my memory now; 
And not the later cares, whose trace 
ls stamped su deeply on my brow; 
What though those ioe return no more, 
The sweet remembrance is not vain, 
For heaven is waiting tu restore « 
The childhood of my soul again. 


Let no impatient mourners stand 
In hollow sadness near my bed, 
But let me rest upon the hand 
- And let me hear the gentle tread 
Of her whose kindness long ago; 
And still unworn away by years, 
Hath made my weary eyelids flow 
With grateful and admiring tears. 


1 go—but let no plaintive tone ; 
The moment’s grief of friendship tell, 
And let no proud and gravea stone 
Say where the weary slumbers well: 
A few short hours—and then for heaven! 
Let sorrow all its tears dismiss; 
For who can mourn the warning given 
To call us from a would hke this? 


BRIEF STORIES. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE DREAMER. 

Rose Glenroy was the image ofa poet’s dream— 
gentle, beautiful 4nd young. A being fashioned af- 
ter the purest thoughts of a vestal, her heart forever 
palpitating with the rapture of a child, or pouring 
out its sympathies like a child in tears. Rose was 
born among the mountains of Switzerland—of pa- 
rents who had become voluntary exiles, and whose 
days of sunshine and youth were passed among the 
vine-clad hills of France. Beautiful as an houri and 
sinless as the dreams of the blessed, her childhood 
vanished like a vision, and then her mind began to 
develope and fill her brain with novel and bewilder- 
ing thought. A philosopher or a metaphysician 
might have gathered new theories from the work- 
ings of this young creature’s mind at this early peri- 
od. She Joved the green hills and the blue sky, the 
babbling brook and the falling cataract.. These 
were indeed her first loves, and often has she wan- 
dered away in the summer time among the roman- 
tic hills and knolls of her own bright land, whilst 
rich fancies floated through her imagination, and 
vague dreams possessed her brain. The truth is, at the 
bottom of her heart was a deep sense of poetry. It 
was not the poetry of language, however, but of 
feeling. When she stood upon the pinnacle ofa 
towering hill, and gazed far away upon the blue wa- 
ters of the sea, tossing, foaming and flashing like a 
liquid world in laughter, she thought of God, the 
creation, and of his manifold and’matchless works. 
The sun, the moon, and stars were all wonderful to 
Rose as the birds and flowers were delightful sub- 
jects of meditation. She,had a voice like the south 
wind, whispering among flowers—a sweet half glad 
and half mournful voice, that stole away the heart 
of the listener when she warbled some wild Helve- 
trian distich. Companionless and meditative, thus 
the gentle girl grew up, and whilst her form bud- 
dedand expanded, her soul became tinctured witha 
wild and indefinite enthusiasm. Herconverse with 
the stars became as it were a passion, and when the 
moonlight lay like a snowsheet upon hill and valley 
Rose wandered forth the spirit of the scene. And 
yet beside the grey-headed and aged being whom 
she ealled father, and.her less aged and more gentle 
mother. Rose knew no human being that she could 
love. There was none to sympathise with her in 
her day dreams and romantic visions—none on whom 
the spell of her young and. artless affection would 
fall like a holy emanation. When she talked with 
the stars they answered not—there was no voice 
that responded to hers dwelling in the breath of the 


flowers, and when their incense mingled withthe 
balmy breath which she breathed, it was cold and 
damp as the dews at night fall.. Thus her thirst for 
some being to love grew stronger and stronger.— 
She thought of this throughout the longest days of 
her clime till her brain ached, her eyes were dimm- 


fancy, and her sleep thus became haunted with the 


covetedthe spirit of this dream—in vain had her 
sweet lips breathed pure prayers that some gentle 
being might be given toher companionship... Month 
after month waned away, at sunrise and at sunset 


still rested upon hill and valley, cliff and waterfall. 
The rose still clung to her cheek, and the sweet 
cadence mellowed through her utterance, but both 
were fainter. A little longer and her beauty must 
fade. ‘The thirst of her spirit was a dream too burn- 
ing for a frame so fragile. She had learned to brave 
the cool winds of her native mountains, and when 
they toyed with her redundant tresses and fanned her 
white brow, she only loved them the better. She 
-had learned. to climb the crag and wander by the 
precipice with the agility of an antelope, but she 
could not school her heart to its burning anxieties 
and too intense impulses. Evidently her cheek be- 


‘}came pale, her voice mournful and her glad langh 


fitful. Then her form lost its rounded fulness of 
beauty, a dark shadow rested beneath her eyes, and 
a hollowness was in her eheeks. She could no lon- 
ger bound up the hillside or call forth musical echoes 
trom the hollows. Yet the dreams of that ideal be- 
ing grew more vivid as her life waned. One night 
just as thesun set, and whilst her mother was watch- 
ing by her couch anxiously, Rose fell into a half 
slumber; she had been thus but a little while when 
her mind went wandering. She imagined herself in 
another world where the stars had all became her 
sisters; and the evening star had changed into the 
being she had sighed for. In the delirium of this 
aberation, she sung wild snatches of songs with su- 
pernatural melody. Occasionally would she burst 
forth with romantic ravings of her pilgrimage on 
earth—how long and ardently she had been wedded 
in soul to the spirit whose bride she now was. This 
was succeeded by bursts of wild laughter, in the 
midst of which tears startled in her dark blue eyes. 
Rose lay in this visionary manner for several days, 
after which a gentle smile played over her features, 
she closed her eyes, but seemed as if entranced.— 
In the third morning after she was thus taken, her 
mother came to her bedside, and feeling the pulse 
of her unconscious child, found it had ceased beat- 
ing. ‘The smile yet lingered over her lovely fea- 
tures, but the gentle spirit, of the dreamer had wan- 
dered to another world. Who shall tell its destiny 
—Wwho shall tell ‘the fate of one, who worshipping 
the perfection of her own spirit, perished like the 
fabled youth who became the idolator of his own 
transcendant image? Who shall say, whether or not 
the light foot of Rose Glenroy presses the “ sapphire 
floors of paradise,” or whether a winged spirit, she 
wanders among the stars, and sometimes gazes down 


upon the green haunts of her childhood.+{Lotorre. 


MY SCRAP BOOK. 


ANECDOTE OF ADDISON. 


_ Mr. Temple Stanyan (says Dr. Birch) on some ex- 
igency borrowed a sum of money from Addison, with 
whom he lived in terms of intimacy and friendship, 
conversing on all subjects with equal freedom; but 
from this{time he agreed implicitly to every thing 
Addison advanced, and never, as formerly, disputed 
his positions.. This change of behaviour did not 
long escape the notice of so acute an obserser, to 
whom it wasby no meaus agreeable. It happened 
one day that a subject was started, on which they 
had before controverted one another’s notions; but 


pow Mr, Stanyan entirely acquesced in Mr. Addi 


4 


son's opinion, without offering one word in defence 


ed and the blood burned with a wilder rush through ||. 
her veins. Her night dreams were also full of tbis|| 


image of a vision, dwelling only in her imagination. ||. 
Oh! how her heart panted for some idol—something|| 
kindred toitself, around which her affections might|| 
flow as a living fountain. In vain she courted and|} 


she gazed o’er the land earnestly, and her eyes|| 


of his own. Addison ‘was displeased, and vented 
his displeasure by saying with some emotion, “ Sir, 
either contradict me, or pay me my money.” 


TO . 
How to the wreck of faded dreams, 
In mournful truth the heart will cling, 
While yeta ray of promise beams | 
The brow may wear its loo m pride, 
The eye uhdimmed may glance in seorn, _- 
And the strong spirit seek to hide, 
A memory, time hath not withdrawn. 


It may not be, that memory lives 
Amid the storms of life the same, 
Whether the sun of fortune gives 
Its light and glory to the name; 
Or the dim cloud of sorrow’s night 
Stoops darkly o’er life's blighted spring, 
The gladness of that holy light 
ls trembling on the spirit’s wing. 
1 met thee—when the thrill of jo 
_ In every pulse was dancing high, 
When on the idly-dreaming ped 
Each moment smiled while gliding by. 
And thou—what cloud had ever crossed 
The gay and passing beauty then, 
When not a smile of thine was lost 
Upon the thrilling hearts of men! 


b. We met—we parted—it is o’er— 


I have not wept—I will not, now. 
Sadly we parted, but no more . . 
The sternness of thisyheart must bow. 
Fare—fare thee well! ’tis nowa dream— 
A blessed one—a light departed— 
A meteor on the troubled stream, _ 
Which bears along the weary-hearted. 
American Man. 


A BOLD RELIANCE. 

In Mr. Fox’s frolicsome days, a tradesman, | who 
held his bill for two hundred pounds, called for pay- 
ment. Charles said he could not then discharge !t. 
“How can that be?” said the crediter; ‘you have just 
now lying before you bank-notes toa large amount. 
“Those,” replied Mr. Fox, ‘tare for paying my debts, 
of honour.” The tradesman immediately threw his 
bill into the fire. ‘Now, sir,” said he, “maine 1s @ 
debt of honour, which I cannot now oblige you to 
pay.” Charles, much to his honour, instantly paid 
him his full demand. — 


FRIENDSHIP. 

| Friendship is:a flower that the devastating hand of 
of Time cannot crush nor the lightnings scathe. It 
tears its beautiful head in the morning of prosperity, 
and expands, and blooms, and casts its nectareous 
odour on the feeling heart—and when the night of 
adversity sets in, andits chilling, withering dews, 
fall upon its flexible leaves and humble staik, it 1s 
not seen tosink beneath the oppressive load, but, 
like the mellifluous rose, raising itself with its weight 
of gems to kiss the Orient’s beams, it springs into 4 
new existence, and its beauty and its fragrance im- 
parts a charm to all around. 


SONNET. 
BY MRS. EMBURY. 
Mine eyes are pained with watching; for the brow 
is Of Heaven has lost its crown of starry light, 
‘ And soon upon my dim and dazzled sight, 
gladdening morn will break with all its glow, 
Of new-born loveliness, Then let me bow 
’ The knee to heaven, and Jift my heart in prayer,, 
Ere earth with all its vain and troublous care 
Comes back'upon my spirit; ere the flow 
Of holy thought be stayed: yet tis forthee | 
That I would pray, beloved one; for thy lot 
I dare to question God’s untold decree, 
And ask the bliss my Own heart knoweth not, 
Be thy path marked with light!--enough for me 
‘ — If in thy glory’s hour, I be not quite forgot. 


THE MIRROR FOR VANITY.. 
Queen Elizabeth, admiring the elegance of the 
Marquis de Villa de Mediana, a Spanish ncbleman, 
complimented him on it, begging, at the same time, 
to know who possessed the heart of so accomplished 
acavalier? ‘‘Madam,” said he, “‘a lover risks too 
much on such an occasion; but your majesty’s will is 
a law. Excuse me, however, if I fear to name her. 
but request your miajesty’s acceptance of hér portrait 


He sent era looking-glass. 
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THE SUNSET VOICE. : 
BY 8. L. FAIRFIELD. 


Softly o’er yon far uplands blue 

The solewn shades of evening steal, 
Like dim still thoughts that would renew 

The hopes "twas bliss in youth to feel; 
And many a tall outbranching tree 

Seems to repose on that pale sky, 
Like hearts, from human trial free, , 

‘Upon a blest eternity! 

Serene as reckless childhood’s sleep, 

Or souls.accepted in their sorrow, 
The breeze flcats o’er the upper deep 

Eastward to hail a fair to-morrow; 
And still the hues of sunset dwell 

High in the summer vault of heaven, 
O’er passionate thoughts to cast a spell, | 

That seals all earthly wrongs forgiven. 
And, oh; how biest, mid every ill, 

The spirit that. can gently think— 
*Ye did forsake and wrong me—still 

‘Drink not the cup ye bade me drink, 
‘Feel not the woes ye wrought for me, 

‘Bear not the fate that | have borne! 
‘But may the voice of Nature be, 

(‘At glimmering eve, or glorious morn} 
*The voice that calls you back once more 

‘From the wild maze of evil past; 
‘Then gaze on landscape, sea and shore, 
- And weep and be forgiven!” The last 
Of all my thoughts hath ever been 

Hate or revenge, for Nature threw 
O'er me in early youth serene 

A heaven of thoughts, and, like the dew, 
I could have kissed each shrub and flower, 

And wept upon the fresh green earth, 
Tiil the eternal morning hour 

Bore me unto my heavenly birth. 
Misfortune called my mind away 

From sunny hillsand waudering streams, 
But yet I drank the light of day, 

The morning blaze, the evening gleams, 
And saw and felt that Earth was made 

For happier hearts than dwell therein, 
And grieved that Guilt’s funereal shade 

Should darken e’en the gloum of Sin; 
And I was happy, though my head 
Was pillowed in the poor man’s shed, 
For none but hearts long tried ean know 
What bliss nay mingle with their wo. 


So | went forth—the world my home— 
My own unshielded destiny, 
On a wide, stormy sea to roam, 
And only oue to care for me. 
The flood grew durk—the waters wailed— 
The sun went down—I stood alone, 
And through the living darkness hailed 
A light that bore ne cheerly on, 
O’er reefs and shoals, by leeward shore, 
(Tempests above, and rocks beneath,) 
Where stood my foes, with many an oar, 
‘To drown my corse--and deaden Ceath, a 
On—on | rushed--all sails were spread, 
Though wilder grew the storm of wrath, 
For still unto myseif I said 
must perish--Occan hath 
*Ten thousand coral tombs prepared, 
*And all shali sce, aud feel, and know 
*That what | dared in death was dared, 
‘And where triuuphed—there was wo? 
My barque flew fast through all that night, 
But helm aud cord were in my hand, 
And stiil prevailed my guiding light 
Along that dark and ruthless strand, 
And oft my quickened sense could cateh 
The exulting cry of foes on shore, 
As nearer to tier demon watch 
My bounding vessel madly bore. 


This I have boriue--and I ean bear 

More than the fiends of earth can do, 
Nor shrink, nor faiot in mute despair, 

But keep che light of heaven in view; 
Liars haye shed their venom o’er me; 

And barr’d iny path and snatehed my bread, 
And poured their owe vile biood befure me, 

And sworn ‘iwvas blood that | had shed; 
But, till the moment they can feel : 

Such geutle thoughts aso er me flow, 
While | behold thre shadows steal 

O’er hill, and stream, aud vale below, 
I shall not grieve that they have cast 

The world’s colt nightshade o'er my heart, 
For, dark howe’er the long, lone past-- 

My own is fur the better part. 


SONNET. 
BY MRS, EMBURY. 
in vain the wearied spirut strives 
With that which doth cousume it. There is born 
A strength from suffering, which can laugh to scorn 


The stroke of sorrow, even though it rives 
Our very heart-strings; but the grief that lives 
Forever in the heart, and, day by day, 
_ Wastes the soul's high-wrought energies away, 
And wears the lofty spirit down, and gives 
Its own dark hue to life, oh! who can bear? 
Yet as the black and threatening tempests bring 
New fragrance to earth’s fowers and tints more fair, 
So virtues best ‘neath sorrow’s nurture spring: 
And hope, and joy once gone, what then is left? 
A heart that trusts in Heaven, though thus of all bereft- 


THE BEE. 


Bees gather honey from neglected flowers."” 


(FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM.) 


*T wasvery strange; a fortune-teller 


Foretold exactly what befell her: — _ SWIFT. 


**1*ve wrenehed the veil from the face of fate; 
tuiked and I’ve toy’d with the Grand Ingrate; 

play’d with destruction, and fondled with sin; 
To burst through the barriers of human ken, 
I’ve been from my birth-day, the hated of God, 
And demons have dogged me wherever I trod; 
Dark thoughts in my heated brain would swell, 
Like forms that writhe where the curs’d ones dwell: 
Yes! my brain was wid, and my heart was dark, 
And | flew to the forest --Now hark, lady, hark!-- 


J how!"d my compliance; and instant the dell 
Grew lurid and light with the halo of hell. 
*Mid fury and flame, to the future I burst, 


And flooded my soul with a knowledge accurs’d; 

I sealed the dread cov’nant, and kissed the dark chief, 
*Mid curses of triumph and howlingsof grief; 

In the inystical dance of the ruin'’d joined, 

Where the meshes of hate round the spirit are twined. 
And we revelled and rioted---rare was our glee--- 
Till the pale moon had shaddered, that revel to see: 
The quick quiv’ring corse of a maid was our food; 
And i pledged froma scul! in her hot, bubbling blood. 


—Hah! my words are rude, and thy cheeks wax pale: 
Away! far too dire for thee is this tale; 

Yet thou seeke.t thy destiny.---Hasten! away! 

Thy fate is too fearful to see or to say. 

Away! nor thus darken life’s bright morning skies, 

By fore-sceing the clouds that too soon will arise.” 


“Nay, thetwilight of fearand incertitude shows 
Forms, terribler far than the darkest of woes: 
Oh, tell it me all!” 


“Then list to me, maid: 
Thy marriage approaches. Would! might evade 
The utterance of fate, dread as that now, mark!” 


“Oh speak it!---oh speak it! Tio’ ten times more dark 

Than the soul of thy chief, with the shade of despair, 

Yet speak it and quickly”’--- 
“Then, maiden, prepare, 

Thoul’t marry---Aye, soon---and thy children---there lies 

The rock thou must split on---Thy children---arise 

In the strength of thy soul, and thy destiny brave: 

Caust thou t ear, now, the tidings so fearful? Thou'lt have 

(To yon ah! no solace, in old age no staff) 

Miserubile dictu---just 
March 19, 1829. 


PINDAR. 


THE AGREEALL’ MAN. 
_A ERAGMENT. 

Moses hadseated himself ona sofa betwixt two 
ladies, —Mrs. H—— who had recently lost her hus- 
band, and Mrs. G whose husband had Just won 
a prize of twenty thousand pagedas in the Madrass 
lottery. Forthe bereaved lady he had a pocket full 
of griefs; for the other of congratulations; and he 
drew from each pocket by turns withthe nicest Im- 
partiality. **Wemust submit,” said he to the widow; 

“itis the hand of Providence. Alas, poor Mrs. H., 
] little thought he was so near his end.” In a mo- 
ment turning4to the lady on the other side he assum- 
eda lively tone. “Ah, my dear Mrs. G., a luckly 
wind-fall this—upon my word, a nice litle addition! 
Well Ican assure you Iamso delighted with G's 
‘good fortune, that [can think of nothing else.— 
“Why, it will enable you to return hoine seven 
years sooner than you could have ventured to hope.” 
But the poor widow was not to be neglected, and 
head wheeled round in amoment. ‘Yes, Mrs. 
H.,” his vo ce had sunk to condolence pitch; “yes, 
my dear Madam, weare here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. Yes it issad to lose these who are dear to 


us, in the prime of Jife too, andin the midst all i's 
enjoyments.” The widow sobbed. It was time 
now to think of the fortunate lady; so placing 


his face in one of his best siniles, be returned to his 


PREDICTION. 


felictations. ‘Indeed Mrs. G., this a delightful freak 
of fortune. How sincerely do | feel your happiness! 
Twenty thousand pagodas—just eight thousand 
pounds sterlingi—-He must make you a present of a 
thousand instatly for a bracelet!” Mrs. G. chuck- 
led. ‘Tomy unspeakable amusement, the farce went 
on for some time, his head turning on its pivot with 
each alternation of feeling; it would have gone 
on still longer had not dinner been announced. 


SONNET. 


O! would that dreams were not the things they are, 
Mere unsubstantial pageants, born and dying, 
With the light sleep that makes them, coming, flying, 
Like evneing clouds how beautiful and fair: 

O! they are thinner than the empty air, ‘ 
And yet how blessed, when they bend and smile— 
How the heart flows away in raptures, while, 

Dear fair illusions, they are lingering there 
They have a touch and voice—That bosom swelling 

With a young world of joys, now softly heaves; 

It lifts its gauzy veil, like feathery leaves 
Waved lightly over Yemen’s palmy dwelling, 

A higher bliss than even Hope believes, 

To the fix'd eye of slumbering fondness telling. P. 


LITERARY. 


Norna and Florio, ‘The Messrs. Harpers have in the pre:s 
at New-York, a volume of poems from the pens of Mr. and 
Mrs. Brooks. ‘The volume will embrace many articles never 
before published, as well as some which have heretofore ap- 
peared in print. We shouldbe obliged to some ofour New- 
York friends to forward usa copy of this work immediately 
on its appearance. 

The Messrs Carvill have a work in press from the pen of 
that admirable writer, Mr. Pauldiug, the author of the ** Three 
Wise Men of Gotham,” and seveial other popular produc- 
tions. The new work will contain several distinet stories, 
said to be written in the author's best .anner. We think 
Paulding one of the best writers our country has yet produced, 
and shall be disappointed of his forthcoming fictions shall not 
prove entirely successful. 

“ The Eighth of January,” by our townsman Smith, is fa- 
vorably spoken of by several of our contemporaries in neigh- 
bouring cities. 

“The Genius of the Age, is to be the title of a new month- 
ly Journal; proposals for the publication of which, have been 
issued by Mr. Woodward of this city. ‘The work will be con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. T. Brant!y, and be modelled after the 
popular English work, * The Spirit and Manners of the Age.” 
Mr. Brantly is fully capable to conduct a religious and fitera- 
ry journal of high merits and character, 


_ Ladies Reading Rooms.— Despite of several} hints from our 
contemporaries, Reading rooms fer the ladies have been estab- 
lished at Boston, We regret this circumstance, because we 
think the project will not ultimately seceeed, and because, if 
it dues succeed, it will detract somewhat from our notions of 
the delicacy of the Boston females. Notthat we think there 
is any impropriety in a lady reading a newspaper. By no 
means, but we are aware that even when men congregate to- 
gether for revelry, whether it be literary or sensua', they ne- 
glect their families axd soon lose a proper relish for domes. 
tic felicities. How much worse will-it be if females imbibe 
similar propensities. A New York writer justly observes-- 

eA woman descends from her proper station; from the sta- 
tion assigned her by nature, by religion: and by immemorial 
usage, when she lays claim to the privileges of men. "Tis her 
duty, and sheuld be the happiness as itis the ornament of her 
life, to shine in the domestic circle;to soothe man in his re- 
tirement, the gentle spirit that makes his home aw asylum 
from the persecutions of the world---a shield from the malice 
of his enemies; a resting place for Lis exhausted mind, worri- 
ec by the contentions of a resiless life. She sliould have 
piety and a proper sense of her religious duties to her God, 
that her companion may confide in her virtue and fidelity— 
she should have modesty, that he may respect her tenderness, 
that he may love her--gentleness that he may be kind to her 
---and humility, and that he may yield to her. Let her pos- 
sess these qualities and she may rulehim. Let her aspire to 
contend with and rival him in his own sphere and he will hate 
her--nay, even abuse her.” 

We are the advocates of female genius, virtue and charac- 
ter, but we cannotin conscience profess admiration for this 


new and, to us it appears, improper innovation. 


p-Published every Wednesday, by Morris & Kenney at 
the South West corner of Walnutand Third Streets, Philadel- 
phia; (entrance third door below Walnut street.) 

Any Post master or other individual forwarding the ameunt 
of five subscriptions, will receive a sixth copy for his tro: ble. 
Regular files may be Obtained from the first number of tie 
presentvolume, Address the publishers through the ost Of 
fice. All letters must be post-paid to insure attention. No 
subscriptivn received for less than one year--no paper dircon- 


tinued onlil arrearages are paid, unless at the option of the 
oublishers.—TERMS,— $2 50.---payable in advance 
ohn E. Brooks Agent, No. 43, Courtland Street New York. 
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